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Notes. 


TOTTEL’S ‘MISCELLANY,’ PUTTEN- 
HAM’S ‘ ARTE OF ENGLISH POESIE,’ 
AND GEORGE TURBERVILE. 


I NOTICED some time ago, when searching 
for certain material in George Turbervile’s 
‘Tragical Tales and other Poems,’ 1587, 
that the author often imitated the songs and 
sonnets in Tottel’s ‘ Miscellany,’ and that 
occasionally his verse was almost identical 
with quotations from the ‘ Miscellany’ 
which I had been able to identify in Putten- 
ham’s ‘ Arte of English Poesie.? Then I 
called to mind the fact that the time of the 
composition of Puttenham’s book is still a 
matter for intelligent speculation, and I 
compared the date of its publication, 1589, 
with that of Turbervile’s ‘ Tragical Tales,’ 
1587. And I thought what a good thing 
it would be if I could find the latter quoted 
in Puttenham. But I was doomed to 


disappointment, for I could find no evidence 
to iad that Puttenham had read the 
work, 





At this time Mr. R. B. McKerrow very 
kindly lent me his copy of Turbervile’s 
‘Epitaphes, Epigrams, Songs, and Sonnets,’ 
1567, and informed me that he had traced 
two quotations from it in Puttenham. To 
make a long story short, I determined to 
work through the book thoroughly, and I 
very soon learned that these ‘Songs and 
Sonnets’ shed much light on the mysterious 
* Arte of English Poesie ’ and on Turbervile’s 
method of composition. Turbervile is the 
**common rimer” who is most often censured 
by Puttenham, no fewer than ten passages 
from his book being dealt with in ‘ The Arte 
of English Poesie.’ 

Turbervile is mentioned only once by name 
in Puttenham (Arber, p. 75), the passage 
reading as follows :— 

** And in her Majesties time that now is are 
sprong up an other crew of Courtly makers Noble 
men and Gentlemen of her Majesties owne 
servauntes, who have written excellently well as 
it would appeare if their doings could be found 
out and made publicke with the rest, of which 
number is first that noble Gentleman Edward 
Earle of Oxford. Thomas Lord of Bukhurst, 
when he was young, Henry Lord Paget, Sir 
Philip Sydney, Sir Walter Rawleigh, Master 
Edward Dyar, Maister Fulke Grevell, Gascon, 
Britton, Turberville and a great many other 
learned Gentlemen, whose names I do not omit 
for envie, but to avoyde tediousnesse, and who 
have deserved no little commendation.” 

Knowing that Turbervile was thus com- 
mended, I did not expect to find that he 
is the “‘rimer ” who is belittled and held up 
to censure more often than any other poet 
or poetaster dealt with by Puttenham ; 
and even now I cannot find an explanation 
for the difference between the commenda- 
tion and the censures that follow, all of which 
indicate in the very plainest terms that 
Turbervile was far from being a master of his 
craft, that he was an imitator or mimic of 
other men’s work, and that his verse is, in 
truth, very little better than doggerel. 

Now all this seems strange, because the 
faults alleged against Turbervile are faults 
to be found in all poets, good and bad, who 
wrote about that time; and Puttenham 
need not have gone outside Tottel’s ‘ Mis- 
cellany’ for similar examples for his book. 
Why does he open his criticism of bad verse 
with a quotation from Turbervile, and close 
it with a succession of quotations from the 
same author, and then at the end of his 
book hark back to Turbervile’s writings ? 
If this attack on Turbervile is new to us, it is 
hardly likely that it passed unrecognized by 
his contemporaries ; and it would seem that 
Puttenham had quarrelled with Turbervile 
some time after he wrote the words of com- 
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mendation. Puttenham is a mysterious 
personage about whom we should like to 
know something more than the few bare 
details that have been ascertained up to 
the present ; and therefore it is just possible 
that some day somebody may be able to point 
us to one or more replies to Puttenham by 
Turbervile’s friends, or even to something 
by Turbervile himself, in work known to have 
been written subsequent to the production of 
‘The Arte of English Poesie. And then 
we may get to know more about the singu- 
larly able critic, but wretched poetaster, 
who wrote the latter work. 

The first two quotations I shall deal with 
are those which were pointed out to me by 
Mr. McKerrow. 

Puttenham says there cannot be a fouler 
fault in a poet than to falsify his accent to 
serve his cadence, or by untrue orthography 
to wrench his words to help his rime. To 
do either is a sign that the poet or maker 
is not copious in his language, or (as they 
are wont to say) not half his craft’s master ; 
that he is but a bungler, and not a 
poet :— i 
‘* as he that by all likelyhood. having no word at 
hand to rime to this word [joy], he made his other 
verse ende in [Roy] saying very impudently thus, 

O mightie Lord of love, dame Venus onely joy, 

Who art the highest God of any heavenly Roy.” 

Arber, p. 95. 

This quotation (altered) is dealt with 
again on p. 259, where it is cited as an 
instance of ‘Soraismus,’ or ‘The mingle 
mangle,’ the false orthography being dealt 
with a second time as an inexcusable vice, 
ignorant, and affected, 

‘““as one that said using this French word Roy, 
to make ryme with another verse, thus : 

O mightie Lord of love, dame Venus onely joy, 

Whose Princely power exceedes ech other 

heavenly roy. 

In neither case is Turbervile correctly 
quoted, and this circumstance seems to 
mark malice. Turbervile wrote :— 

O Mightie lorde of love! 

Dame Venus onely joy, 
Whose princely powre doth farre surmount 
all other heavenly roy. 
‘The Lover to Cupid for Mercie,’ &c, 
Collier’s reprint, p, 80. 
The verse, says Puttenham, is good, but the 
term peevishly affected; and at p. 95 he 
says ‘‘roy’”’ was never yet received in our 
language for an English word. 

Now Puttenham’s censure, after all, 
amounts to this only, that Turbervile 
wrenched a word to help his rime, and that 
he had no authority for using “‘roy.” But 
I turn to that portion of ‘The Mirror for 
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Magistrates’ which John Higgins wrote, 
printed in 1575 and again in 1587, or before 
Puttenham’s book appeared, and I find 
“roy” twice: 
What thousand tongues (thinke you) could tel? 
our joy! 

This made our hearts revive, this pleas’d our Roy. 

“Legend of Lord Irenglas,’ st. 16. 
Without disdayne, hate. discorde or anoye : 
Even as our father raign’d, the noble Roy. 

* Legend of King Forrex,’ st. 4. 


Under Macrologia or Long language we 
find :— 

**So said another of our rimers, meaning to shew 
the great annoy and difficultie of those warres of 
Troy, caused for Helenas sake. 

Nor Menelaus was unwise, 

Or troupe of Troians mad, 

When he with them and they with him, 
For her such combat had.” 





Arber, p. 264. 

This is correctly quoted from the sonnet 
headed ‘In Praise of Ladie P.’ (Collier, 
p- 248). 

We are told :— 

“These clauses (he with them and they with 
him) are surplusage, and one of them very im- 
pertinent, because it could not otherwise be in- 
tended, but that Menelaus, fighting with the 
Troians, the Troians must of necessitie fight 
with him.” 

In Tottel’s ‘ Miscellany,’ p. 158, a similar 
case of * surplusage ”* occurs, and in a poem 
from which Puttenham quotes with approval 
elsewhere :— 

But gase on them and they on me as bestes are 
wont of kinde. 
‘The Lover refused lamenteth his Estate.’ 

As very much of Turbervile’s work in his 
‘Songs and Sonnets’ is directly founded on 
poems in Tottel’s ‘ Miscellany,’ I have no 
doubt he caught up his phrasing from Tottel 
in this case. But you never find Putten- 
ham speaking slightingly of anything in 
Tottel, although he deals with twenty- 
seven passages to be found in that book, 
some of which are quoted twice and even 
three times. 

Most of the quotations in Puttenham are 
from effusions of his own, which ungrateful 
and ill-discerning men have allowed, with 
the exception of one poor remnant, to be 
drowned in the black waters of oblivion. 
One hardly knows whether to weep or to 
laugh at these examples of his muse; and 
the suspicion often haunts one’s mind that the 
terse, eloquent, and clear-headed prose- 
writer is making a May-game of his reader. 
These quotations come in strings; they are 
often contrasted with passages from the best 
writers ; and occasionally the productions 
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of poets like Surrey, Wyatt, and Sir Philip 
Sidney are alluded to merely to enable 
Puttenham to cite something of his own, 
which he makes you clearly understand is to 
be preferred to things that are to be found 
in the works of the persons named. And 
then he will deal with one of * your ordinary 
rimers” It is all done so pleasantly, and 
the assurance of the critic in the merit of 
his own verse is so superbly self-confident, 
that one feels compelled not only to accept 
with good-humoured toleration what he 
says, but also to forget his ‘side,’ and 
only remember his supreme ability as a 
teacher. 

Following one of these strings of his 
own verse, pp. 187-8, we come to Endiadis 
or the Figure of Twinnes, a manner of 
speech which seems to make two phrases 
of one: 

* And as one of our ordinary rimers said. 

Of fortune nor her frowning face, 
I am nothing agast. 
In stead, of [fortunes frowning face.]”’ 

The “ordinary rimer”’ is George Turber- 
vile again, but why he should be dragged 
in thus needs explanation, because no fault 
is to be found in the manner of his speech 
that does not occur frequently in all writers 
of poetical compositions, who use the form, 
with more or less judgment, to give euphony 
to their verse. But some of Puttenham’s 
readers would know who was aimed at, 
and it may be that in this case, as in others, 
the poet is purposely misquoted. 

Turbervile wrote :— 

I will not be agast 
Of Fortune nor her frowning face. 
‘That Lovers ought to shunne no Paines 
to attaine their Love,’ Collier, p. 237. 
CHARLES CRAWFORD. 





(To be continued.) 





SIR WILLIAM JONES AND THE 
REPRESENTATION OF OXFORD 
UNIVERSITY IN PARLIAMENT. 


Ix 1780 Jones, who was not knighted until 
three years later, offered himself as a candi- 
date for the representation of the University 
of Oxford in the House of Commons. But 
his Liberal opinions and his detestation of 
the American war and of the slave - trade 
were too frankly expressed to be agréeable 
to the electors, and he w ithdrew from the 
contest in order to avoid an overwhelming 
defeat. 


Sir Roger Newdigate, Bt., D.C.L., of 


University, of which College Jones was 





himself a Fellow, sat for Oxford from 31 
January, 1750, until 1780, when he retired. 

The University was represented in 1780 
by Sir William Dolben, , D.C.L., some- 
time Student of Christ Church, and Francis 
Page, D.C.L. of New College. Sir William, 
great-grandson of John Dolben, Arch- 
bishop of York, represented Oxford during 
seven Parliaments, from 3 February, 1768, 
until 1806, when he retired. He always 
gave his steady support to Wilberforce’s 
measures for the abolition of the’ slave- 
trade. Francis Bourne assumed the name 
of Page on inheriting the Oxfordshire estates 
of his great-uncle Sir Francis Page, the judge. 
He was junior member for Oxford from 
23 March, 1768, until 1801. 

The following letter is not among those 
printed by Lord Teignmouth in his life of 
Sir William Jones (1806), vol. i. pp. 358-83 : 

Lamb Building, Temple, 29 April, 1780. 
DEAR SIR, 

I beg you will accept a Latin Ode, lately 
written in imitation of Collins by a person 
who has a high respect for you, and who has 
disguised his name in the form of an anagram 
under that of Julius Melesigonus. The writer is 
not ashamed to confess that this little poem 
contains his own political sentiments with some 
poetical amplification and colouring. Very few 
copies have been printed, to save the trouble 
of making many transcripts. 

I had fully intended to send you a copy of this 
ode, without giving you any further trouble ; 
but I have just received a piece of news, which 
induces me to trouble you with one short question. 
Sir Roger Newdigate having declared his intention 
of vacating his seat for Oxford, the university 
will at the general election be called upon to chuse 
one of their members é€ gremio Academice to 
represent them, and, “to protect in the legis- 
lature the rights of the republick of letters,” for 
which purpose, as Sir W. Blackstone observes, the 
franchise of sending members was first granted to- 
our learned body. Now, the great attention 
and kindness, which you have shown me, Sir, 
tempt me to ask you, who are well able to inform 
me, whether the writer of the enclosed poem, 
if his friends were to declare him a candidate, 
would have any chance of respectable support 
from such members of the University, as would 
trust the defense of their rights, as scholars and 
as Englishmen, to a man who loves learning as 
zealously as he does rational constitutional 
Liberty. If the little personal influence that he 
has at Oxford, joined to his avowed affection for 
the genuine freedom of our English constitution, 
would make it improbable that he should be at 
all supported, it would be absurd in him to harbour 
a thought of making so fruitless an attempt ; 
but if there were a prospect even of an honourable 
nomination, it would be an honour, which no 
other man or society of men could confer. I 
entreat you to excuse this liberty, and to believe 
me, with infinite respect, Sir, 

Your much obliged and ever faithful servant 
W. JONES. 
To Dr. Adams, Master of Pembroke Colledge. 
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Johnson’s friend Dr. William Adams was 
Master of Pembroke College and Canon 
of Gloucester from 1775 until his death in 
1789. He was also for some time Archdeacon 
of Llandaff. The Ode to Liberty had been 
printed in the preceding March under the 
title of ‘Julii Melesigoni ad Libertatem.’ 
Tne assumed name is formed by a trans- 
position of the letters of Gulielmus Jonesius. 

A. R. BAYLeEy. 





T. L. PEACOCK’S ‘ ESSAY ON 
FASHIONABLE LITERATURE.’ 


Tats hitherto unpublished fragment, to 
which allusion has already been made in 
the pages of ‘N. & Q.,’ is the only work of 
its author which alludes to writers and 
periodicals under their own names, and as 
such is an invaluable addition to our know- 
ledge of Peacock’s views as well as a charac- 
teristic specimen of his style. It is contained 
in vol. 36,815 of the MSS. in the possession 
of the British Museum. Admirers of Peacock 
will find his likes and dislikes portrayed in 
the same trenchant style that the novels 
‘display, and the explanation, perhaps, of 
difficulties. which have arisen owing to 
suppression of names. The first part of it 
is as follows :— 

‘*The fashionable metropolitan winter, which 
begins in spring and ends in autumn, is the 
‘season of happy reunion to those ornamental 
varieties of the human species who live to be 
amused for the benefit of the social order. It is 
‘the season of operas and exhibitions, of routs 
and concerts, of dinners at midnight and suppers 
at sunrise. It is the period of the general muster, 
the levy ‘en masse’ of gentlemen in stays and 
ladies in short petticoats against their arch enemy 
Time. But these are the arms with which they 
assail the enemy in battalion: there are others 
with which in moments of morning solitude they 
are compelled to encounter him single-handed ; 
and one of these weapons is the reading of light 
and easy books which command attention with- 
out the labour of application, and amuse the 
ddleness of fancy without disturbing the sleep of 
~understanding. 

‘* This species of literature which aims only to 
amuse and must be very careful not to instruct had 
never sO many purveyors as at present: for 
there never was any state of society in which 
there were so many idle persons as there are at 
present in England, and it happens that these 
idle persons are, for the most part, so circum- 
stanced that they can do nothing if they would, 
and, in the next place, that they are united in the 
jinks of a common interest which, being based in 
delusion, makes them even more averse than the 
well-dressed vulgar always are from the free 
exercise of reason and the bold investigation of 
truth 
‘“That the faculty of amusing should be the 
-only passport of a literary work in the hands of 
general readers is not very surprising even, 





especially when we consider that the English are 
the most thinking people in the universe, but that 
the faculty of amusing should be as transient as 
the gloss on a new coat does seem at first view a 
little singular: for though all fashionable people 
read (gentlemen who have been at college ex- 
cepted), yet as the soul of fashion is novelty, the 
books and the dress of the season go out of date 
together, and to be amused this year by that 
which amused others twelve months ago would 
be to plead guilty to the heinous charge of having 
lived out of the world 

‘** The stream of new books, therefore, floats over 
the parlour window and the drawing-room table 
to furnish a ready answer to the grunt of Mr. 
Donothing as to what Mrs. Dolittle and her 
daughters are reading, and having served this 
purpose, and that of putting the monster Time 
to a temporary death, flows peacefully on towards 
the port of Lethe. 

“The nature of this lighter literature and the 
changes which it has undergone with the fashions 
of the last twenty years deserve consideration for 
many reasons, and afford a subject of specula- 
tion which may be amusing and, I would add, 
instructive, were I not fearful of terrifying 
my readers in the outset. As every age has its 
own character, manners, and amusements, which 
are influenced even in their lightest forms, by the 
fundamental features of the time, the moral 
and political character of the age or nation 
may be read by an attentive observer, even in its 
lightest literature, how remote soever ‘ prima 
facie ’ from morals and politics. 

“The newspaper of the day, the favourite 
magazine of the month, the tour, the novel, and 
the poem which are most recent in date and most 
fashionable in name, furnish forth the morning 
table of the literary dilettante. The springtide of 
metropolitan favour floats these intellectual 
delicie into every minor town and village in the 
kingdom, where they circle through their little 
day in the eddies of reading societies. 

‘* It may be questioned how far the favour of 
fashionable readers is a criterion of literary merit. 
It is certain that no work attracts any great share 
of general attention which does not possess 
considerable originality and great power to 
interest and amuse. But originality will some- 
times attract notice for a little space, as Mr. 
Romeo Loates attracted some three or four 
audiences by the mere force of excessive absur- 
dity ; and the records of the Minerva Press will 
shew that a considerable number of readers can 
be both interested and amused by works com- 
pletely expurgated of all the higher qualities of 
mind. And without dragging reluctant dullness 
back to-day, let us only consider the names of 
Monk Lewis and of Kotzebue—they have sunk 
in a few years into comparative oblivion—and 
we shall see that the condition of a fashionable 
author differs very little in stability from that of 
a political demagogue. 

‘“*Mr. Walter Scott seems an exception to this. 
Having long occupied the poetical throne, he 
seems indeed to have been. deposed by Lord 
Byron, but he has risen with redoubled might 
as a novelist, and has thus continued from the 
publication of ‘The Lay of the Last Minstrel ’ 
the most popular writer of his time—perhaps 
the most universally successful in his own day of 
any writer that ever lived. He has the rare talent 
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of pleasing all ranks and classes of men, from the 
peer to the peasant, and all orders and degrees of 
mind, from the philosopher to the man-milliner 
‘of whom nine make a taylor.’ On the arrival 
of ‘ Rob Roy,’ as formerly on that of ‘ Marmion,’ 
the scholar lays aside his Plato, the statesman 
suspends his calculations, the young lady deserts 
her hoop, the critic smiles as he trims his lamp, 
thanking God for his good fortune, and the 
weary artisan resigns his sleep for the refreshment 
of the magic page. 

** Periodical publications form a very prominent 
feature in this transitory literature :—To any one 
who will compare the Reviews and Magazines of 
the present day with those of thirty years ago, 
it must be obvious that there is a much greater 
diffusion of general talent through them all and 
more instances of greater individual talent in 
the present time than at the former period ; and 
at the same time, it must be equally obvious that 
there is much less literary honesty, much more 
illiberality and exclusiveness, much more sub- 
division into petty gangs and factions, much less 
classicality and very much less philosophy. The 
stream of knowledge seems spread over a wider 
superficies, but what it has gained in breadth it has 
lost in depth. There is more dictionary learning, 
more scientific smattering, more of that kind of 
knowledge for show in general society—to produce 
a brilliant impression on the passing hour of 
literature, and less, far less, of that solid and 
laborious research which builds up in the silence 
of the closet and is the destroyer of perishable 
fashions of mind, the strong and permanent 
structure of history and philosophy. 

“The two principal periodical publications 
of the time—the Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews— 
are the organs and oracles of the two great political 
factions, the Whigs and Tories. Their extensive 
circulation is less ascribable to any marked 
superiority either of knowledge or talent which 
they possess over their minor competitors than 
to the curiosity of the public in general to learn 
or divine from these semi-official oracles what the 
said two parties are meditating. The Quarterly 
Review and The Courier newspaper are conducted 
on the same principle and partly by the same 
contributors. These are the hardy veterans of 
corruption. The British Critic and The Gentleman’s 
Magazine are its awkward squad; The Anti- 
jacobin Review and The New Times are its con- 
demned regiment. 

““The country gentleman appears to be in the 
habit of considering reviews as the joint pro- 
ductions of a body of men who meet at a sort of 
green board where all new literary productions, 
are laid before them for impartial consideration 
and the merits of each having been fairly can- 
vassed, some aged and enlightened censor records 
the opinion of the council and promulgates its 
definite judgment to the world. The mysterious 
‘ we ’ of the invisible assassin converts his poisoned 
dagger into a host of legitimate broadswords. 
Nothing, however, can be more removed from the 
facts. Of the ten or twelve articles which com- 
prise The Edinburgh Review, one is manufactured 
on the spot, another comes from Aberdeen, another 
from Herefordshire, another from the coast of 
Devon, another from bonny Dundee, etc., etc., 
without any one of the contributors ever knowing 
the names of his brethren or having any com- 
munication with any one but the editor. The 





only point of union among them is respect for the 
magic circle drawn by the compasses of faction 
and nationality, within which dullness and 
ignorance is sure of favour, and without which 
genius and knowledge are equally certain of 
neglect or persecution. The case is much the 
same with The Quarterly Review, except that the 
contributors are more in contact, being all, more 
or less, kind slaves of the Government, and, for 
the most part, gentlemen pensioners clustering 
round a common centre in the terrible shape of 
their paymaster, Mr. Gifford. This publication 
contains more talent and less principle than it 
would be easy to believe coexistent.” 


A. B. Youne, M.A., Ph.D. 
(To be concluded.) 





THe Nationa Fiac.— Through the 
courtesy of Lord Knollys, the question, 
which was long disputed, as to the right of 
British subjects to fly on land the Union 
Jack, now known as the national flag, was 
finally settled in the pages of ‘N. & Q.’ 
It is therefore of interest to make a per- 
manent record of the official notice Just 
issued respecting the days that have been 
appointed for the hoisting of the Union J ack 
on Government buildings, the period being 
from 8 A.M. till sunset :-— 

Feb. 20.—Birthday of the Princess Royal. | 

March 18.—Birthday of Princess Louise, 
Duchess of Argyll. 

March 31.—Birthday of Prince Henry. 

April 14.—Birthday of Princess Henry of 
Battenberg. 

April 25.—Birthday of Princess Mary. 

May 1.—Birthday of the Duke of Connaught. 

May 6.—Anniversary of His Majesty’s Accession. 

May 25.—Birthday of Princess Christian. 

May 26.—Her Majesty’s Birthday. 

June 3.—His Majesty’s Birthday. 

June 23.—Birthday of the Duke of Cornwall. 

July 6.—Anniversary of their Majesties’ wedding 
and birthday of Princess Victoria. 

July 12.—Birthday of Prince John. 

Nov. 26.—Birthday of the Queen of Norway. 

Dec. 1.—Birthday of Queen Alexandra. 

Dec. 14.—Birthday of Prince Albert. 

Dec. 20.—Birthday of Prince George. 

The national flag is also to be hoisted at the 
opening and closing by His Majesty of the sessions 
of the Houses of Parliament, and on any day 
appointed for the official celebration of His 
Majesty’s birthday, should such celebration not 
take place on June 3. 

The Royal Standard is only to be hoisted when 
the King or the Queen is actually present in the 
building, and never when their Majesties are 
passing it in procession. 

The official reference to the Royal Stand- 
ard confirms the intimation given to us in 
June, 1908, by Lord Knollys. 

Our beloved Alexandra, the Queen-Mother, 
has a special flag of her own, recently 
designed. This was flown for the first 
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time from Buckingham Palace (where she 
is in residence) on Wednesday, the 22nd of 
June; it is based on a combination of the 
British and Danish standards, a _ large 
cross being a prominent feature. 
JOHN COLLINS FRANCIS. 

[With ‘N. & Q.’ for 30 June, 1900, was issued 
a Supplement containing a coloured illustration 
of the National Flag, and an article by Mr. W. H. 
St. John Hope. This Supplement has been re- 
printed, and can be obtained from the office. 
Various questions connected with the National 
Flag are discussed at 9S. v. 414, 440, 457, 478 ; 
vi. 17, 31, 351, 451, 519; vii. 193; viii. 67, 173 ; 
ix. 485; x. 31, 94, 118; xii. 327, 372, 398, 454, 
508; 10S. ix. 128, 154, 174, 255, 292, 396, 502, 
514; x. 72, 130, 193, 331. At 10S. ix. 502 is 
printed the letter we received from the Under 
Secretary of State at the Home Office respecting 
the use of the National Flag.] 


Str THomas Cooke, Mayor or LONDON. 
—The ‘ D.N.B.’ article on this civic worthy 
is not very satisfactory. He is described 
therein as ‘* Lord Mayor,” which is certainly 
an anachronism. It is also stated in the 
original issue of the ‘ D.N.B.’ that he ‘‘ was 
elected Alderman of Vintry Ward in 1454,” 
and discharged from his office of Alderman of 
Broad Street Ward in December, 1468, but 
reinstated in ‘“‘the following year.” Now 
-his election for Vintry took place on 4 
October, 1456 (Journal 6, fo. 107); he was 
removed to Broad Street in 1458, discharged 
by command of the king (Edward IV.) 
21 November, 1468 (Journal 7, fo. 182), 
and again elected Alderman (but of Bread 
Street, not Broad Street) in October, 1470 
—not 1469, as “‘ the following year” of the 
text suggests (Journal 7, fo. 225b). Some of 
these corrections are made, at my instance, 
in the new issue of the ‘D.N.B.’ The 
writer of the article has missed the fact that 
Cooke was M.P. for London in the Parlia- 
ment of 1460; and although he refers to him 
as a member of the Parliament of 1470, 
he does not note that he represented the 
City then, as at the earlier date. 

“Sir” John Stockton is a misnomer in 
the case of the Mayor to whom Cooke acted 
as Deputy in 1470-71, as he was not knighted 
until after Edward’s victory at Tewkesbury. 

I do not know upon what authority Cooke 
is stated to have been one of the leaders of 
the Yorkist party in the City. All his 
later associations were with the Lancastrians. 
He had married the daughter of Philip 
Malpas, who was a leading Lancastrian ; 
he was ejected from his Aldermanry by Ed- 
ward IV., and restored to it during the 
short interval (1470-71) of Henry VI.’s 
Restoration, being again turned: out on 





Edward’s return. It is true that, as is 
pointed out in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ he was made a 
K.B. by Edward IV. in May, 1465; but so 
also at the same time was John Plomer, who 
was removed from his Aldermanry (and 
charged with treason, on account of his 
Lancastrian sympathies) in 1468, a few 
months before Cooke himself. It is, of 
course, possible that Cooke may have been 
a leader first on one side and then on the 
other; but, if so, I should like to have 
more certain evidence of his early Yorkist 
sympathies than the article in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
supplies. ALFRED B. BEAVEN. 
eamington. 


** BuLtion.”’—The ‘ N.E.D.’ tells us that 
this word is first recorded in the Statutes of 
the Realm, a.D. 1336, where it is spelt 
bullion, as now. It is further said that this 
form ‘‘appears to point to identity with 
F. bouillon,’ which is derived from F. 
bouillir (A.F. boillir), to boil. 

This solution is as good as settled by the 
fact that, in another MS. of the above 
Statutes, the word is actually spelt bozllon, 
the connexion of which with the A.F. boillir 
cannot easily be missed. 

WALTER W. SKEAT. 


PorTABLE Rar~way.—I am sorry not to 
find in the ‘N.E.D.’ a reference to the 
patent granted 5 Feb., 1770, to ‘‘ Richard 
Lovell Edgeworth, of Hare Hatch (Berks), 
Esq. : For anew invented Portable Railway, 
or Artificial Road, to move along with any 
Carriage to which it is applied.” No doubt 
that sort of thing is re-invented every few 
years. (See ‘Sixth Report of Deputy 
Keeper,’ App. II. 160.) Q. V. 


‘* PepiTa,” A PATTERN.—A recent cause 
célébre reminds me that “‘pepita” is the 
name of the well-known pattern of small 
black-and-white squares in Eastern Europe 
(in heraldry: Chequy sable and argent), 
and that it was called after a famous dancer 
of the name of Pepita more than forty or 
fifty years ago. I have heard Engtish school- 
boys call it ‘‘ sponge bags,” as these useful 
articles are very often made of a fabric of 
the same pattern. L. L. K. 


J. R. Smita: Dr. W. SaunpDERs.—The 
only reference in Mrs. Frankau’s ‘ John 
Raphael Smith * (1902) to a portrait of Dr. 
Saunders is Smith’s exhibit at the Royal 
Academy of 1802 (No. 351). There is 
abundant evidence that Smith published 
an engraving of this portrait by himself, 
inasmuch as a notice of it appeared in The 
Monthly Magazine, July, 1803, where it is 
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said to be “extremely well engraved.” 
In Evans’s ‘Catalogue’ (No. 9291) the 
portrait is described as three quarters, 
sitting. It is entirely omitted from Mrs. 
Frankau’s ‘ Catalogue.” When the engraving 
was published the original picture was in the 
possession of Dr. Curry, physician to Guy’s 
Hospital. W. RoBeErts. 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Grorce I.’s Starve at Hackwoop.—- 
In front of this house is an equestrian figure, 
in lead, of George I., presented by him to 
one of the Dukes of Bolton who resided 
here in the eighteenth century. I think 
that it must either have been identical 
with or have closely resembled the one which 
I remember as a boy in Leicester Square, 
and which came to such an ignominious end. 

I have read somewhere that there was 
another mounted effigy of the same king, 
also of lead, and gilded, which stood in 
front of Canons in Middlesex. 

Readers of ‘N. & Q.’ have, I believe, 
made a study of the question of royal and 
other statues both in and outside of London. 
I wonder, therefore, if they could refer me 
to any sources of information about any of 
these figures, or could tell me if there is 
any statue of George I. now surviving 
beyond the one here. 

CurRzON OF KEDLESTON. 

{Royal and other statues in London are discussed 
at considerable length at 10S. ix. 1, 102, 282, 363, 481 ; 
x. 122, 211, 258, 290, 370, 491.] 


GARIBALDI AND HIS FLac.—The late Mr. 
Philip Gilbert Hamerton, who lived long in 
France, near Autun, and married a French- 
woman, wrote in his charming book ‘ Round 
my House’ a very strange story about 
Garibaldi and his flag during the Franco- 
German War of 1870. 


“The day after his arrival,” says Hamerton, 
“* Garibaldi held a little review and sat ina carriage 
whilst his regiments marched past...... There was 
unfolded his own personal Garibaldian flag, an 
invention of his own, a very original invention too, 
and one not by any means calculated to reassure 
the lovers of tranquillity. It was all red, to 
begin with, red as the Sanguinary Revolution, 


and this is a colour which the lovers of order 
admire only when it is worn by the Princes of 
the Church. On the flag were none of the devices 
of heraldry, no‘ lions, nor eagles, nor any: such 





picturings of the old illiterate ages, but a single 
word in great legible roman capitals, and the word 
Vt PATATRAC [sic] 


aes And when, at a later period, I heard of the 
smashing and crashing that was effected on so large 
a scale by the Communards, of the falling of ruined 
palaces and streets, of the upsetting of the Venddme 
Colom, Isaid * This is Garabaldi’s Patatrac,’ and 
that word on the banner which flapped in the 
November wind seemed a word of baleful prophecy, 
a sinister suggestion of all the evil that was to 
come.”—Third ed., pp. 389-90. 

Has any one ever seen that flag, with its 
queer motto ? Is it mentioned elsewhere ? 

R. DE KERALLAIN. 
3, Rue de la Mairie, Quimper, Finistére. 


Witt1am Penn’s LetTers.—With the 
endorsement and co-operation of the His- 
torical society of Pennsylvania, I hope to 
arrange for the publication of the complete 
works of William Penn. I shall therefore 
be glad to receive information concerning 
any of Penn’s letters in public or private 
collections. Please reply direct. 

ALBERT Cook MYERs. 

Kentmere Lodge, Moylan, Pennsylvania. 


AnpRonicus Lascaris: Music To ARIS- 
TOPHANES.—Is it known who of the Lascaris 
family had the Christian name Andronicus ? 
I possess a Greek manuscript, apparently 
of the fifteenth century, containing various 
classical poetical works, which, as appears 
from repeated internal evidence, was written 
by one Alexander for Andronicus Lascaris. 
Though the manuscript is late, I wish to 
find out all I can about its provenance, seeing 
that it apparently purports (a unique 
feature) to give the actual music of a portion 
of one of the choruses of Aristophanes. 

R. JOHNSON WALKER. 

Little Holland House, Kensington, W. 


DonneE’s Porems.—I should be very 
grateful if any of the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 
could give me information on the following 
points. 

In ‘N. & Q.’ for 28 May, 1892 (8 S. i. 440), 
T. R. O’FL., commenting on Grosart’s 
edition of Donne, says that he has in his 
possession two copies of the ‘ First and Second 
Anniversary,’ 1612. T. R. O’Fu. was, I 
suppose, the T. R. O’Flahertie - whose 
library would appear to have been broken 
up, as I have met with MSS. which have 
come from it. Could any one tell me where 
I could now see a copy of this edition of 
1612, which is the first edition of the Second 
Anniversary ? I have examined and col- 
lated the 1611 edition of the First Anni- 
versary, but I cannot find that-of 1612. 
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Could any one tell me where the Hazle- 
wood-Kingsburgh MS., of which Grosart 
made frequent use in his edition of Donne’s 
poems, now is? I have seen a description 
of it at the British Museum, but cannot trace 
its whereabouts. 

I should be obliged for information re- 
garding any MSS. of Donne’s poems other 
than those which I know of in London, 
Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, and Harvard ; 
and for permission to collate such. 

H. J. C. GRIERSON. 

University of Aberdeen. 


SPEXHALL CHURCH.—Our ancient round 
tower fell in 1720. Our squire is about to 
raise it up again, and he and his architect 
would be grateful if they could look at any 
picture or print of the tower as it formerly 
stood. If any readers of ‘N. & Q.’ possess- 
ing the information would kindly com- 
municate with me, I should be very grateful. 

J. GARFORTH, Rector. 

Spexhall Rectory, Halesworth, Suffolk. 


GeEorGE II.: Porm on His DEATH.—We 
are in possession of a MS. poem {96 lines) 
‘On the Death of the King’ (George IL.). 
The opening lines are as under :— 

Reclined on Camus’ rushy fringed banks, 

Which slowly roll’d along his silent stream, 
Striking her pensive breast, sad Granta thus 

Burst forth into complaints. Ye sisters nine, &c. 
The poem is in a contemporary hand. Can 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ assist us in tracing its 
author ? Cuas. J. SAWYER, Lp. 

23, New Oxford Street. 


CORNELIUS DE WiTTt.—Can any one suggest 
how I can find the intervening generations 
between Cornelius de Witt (murdered with 
his brother John de Witt in 1672) and John 
Albra de Witt ? I cannot give the exact 
date of the latter, but his wife Mary was born 
in 1734, and died in 1814. John Albra de 
Witt was a sugar merchant in London. 

CONSTANCE RUSSELL. 

Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


‘Sm Epwarp SEAWARD’s NARRATIVE.’— 
Can any of your readers give me 
information as to this work? It has run 
through several editions ; the one before me 
is 1841. It is edited by Miss Jane Porter, 
who was a novelist, and is mentioned in 
the ‘D.N.B.,’ and professes to be a copy 
of the diary of the above Sir Edward, 
which was written in the years 1733-49. 

Sir Edward was shipwrecked on some 
unknown islands near the Mosquito Coast of 
Central America, and discovered there a 
pirates’ hoard, 





Can any one inform me whether this 
narrative is true, or whether it is due to the 
imagination of Miss Porter or the friend who 
lent her the alleged diary ? Kindly reply 
direct. H. Witson Homan. 

4, Lloyd’s Avenue, E.C. 

[Sir Edward Seaward is an imaginary character. ] 


THe Circce or Lopa.—Will any reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ acquainted with Northern mytb- 
ology kindly volunteer information con- 
cerning the Circle of Loda? It was, I 
believe, a circle of stones used as a place 


of worship among the Scandinavians. 
A. B. YOuNG. 


Doce’s Hat.—Can any of your readers 
tell me the correct word for the hat or cap 
of office worn by a Doge of Venice, as, for 
instance, in Giovanni Bellini’s ‘ Portrait of 
Leonardo Loredano in his State Robes? 
in the National Gallery ? M. W. B. 


‘THe Durenna anv Littte Isaac.’— 
I have an oval stipple engraving (8} in. 
by Thin.) with this title, engraved by 
W. P. Carey from a painting by T. Row- 


landson. ‘The duenna” is, I think, Mrs. 
Billington. Who impersonated “Little 
Isaac» 2? Who was the author of this play ? 


IsRAEL SOLOMONS. 
118, Sutherland Avenue, W. 


HuevueEnot CxurcH AT Provins.—A paper 
was issued this spring, by a Mr. Williamson, 
in which was described the rise of the 
Huguenot Church at Provins, Seine et 
Marne. If any readers know in what 
periodical it appeared, or anything about 
it, they will much oblige the undersigned by 
giving the wished-for information. 

(Mile.) A. THTRION. 

35, Paulton’s Square, S.W. 


Prince EvGENE orf Savoy.—With regard 
to the lists of public statues which have 
appeared in ‘N. & Q.’ of late, what has 
become of the statue of this famous general, 
who, in conjunction with Marlborough, 
gained some of the most decisive and 
splendid victories in our military history ? 
It was by Kent, and there are two drawings 
of it in the Crace Collection, British Museum. 
It stood in Carlton House Gardens. 

J. HotpEN MacMIcHAEt. 

Wroxton Grange, Folkestone. 


CoMMONWEALTH GRANTS OF ARMS.—The 
Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries 
for the Ist of April, 1897, contains grants of 
arms to William Rowe, 1651, John Cooke, 
1653, and Thomas Moore, 1654. Ihave been 
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informed that none of the republican grants 
now remain in the Heralds’ College. Do 
they exist elsewhere, either in the original 
grants or in any other form? It is not to be 
questioned that a large number of grants 
were issued during that period, and it is 
almost certain that some of the arms now 


in use had their origin in this source. 
L. 8S. M. 


ParisH REGISTERS BURNT IN 1837.—Is 
any record to be found of the destruction 
by fire of the registers in a parish church 
soon after 16 October, 1837? This church 
was probably in Sussex, and perhaps in the 
neighbourhood of Lewes. 

Henry W. Pook, Col. 

121, Hither Green Lane, Lewisham, S.E. 


Stones IN Earty Vititace Lire.—What 
part did large stones play in early village 
life ? They must have had some signifi- 
cance, to judge by the care that was taken 
of them and the fact that they entered into 
the construction of place-names. Here in 
Eastern Hertfordshire, for example, we have 
three places which derive part of their 
titles from still existing stones—Standon 
(or Stondon, as it was originally called), 
Walton-at-Stone, and Stonebury, the last 
now only a farm-house. There are two 
other -stans, Stanstead and Stanborough, 
but there appear to be no stones visible in 
connexion with them. 

The subject has perhaps been dealt with 
before; if so, references will be valued. 

W. B. GeErIsH. 

Bishop’s Stortford. 

[Stones are, of course, widely connected with 
pre-Christian religion and astronomy.] 


Prior’s SatFoRD CHURCH: CLARKE 
Monvuments.—In 1874 the Rev. Thos. 
Procter Wadley, Rector of Naunton Beau- 
champ, co. Worcester, prepared a paper, 
under the name of ‘“‘ Vestigans,’’” upon the 
above. I possess a copy, privately printed 
in recent years, but wish to know if the 
paper ever appeared in the proceedings of 
any local society. 


CLERGY RETIRING FROM THE DINNER- 
TasLte.—In ‘Esmond’ Thackeray alludes 
to the custom of the clergy retiring from 
the dinner-table at the entrance of the 
sweets. What was the significance of the 
custom ? When did it commence, and fall 
into desuetude ? Did the prohibition extend 
to bishops and archbishops ? 


ENQUIRER. 





HeEworTH: ITs Erymorocy.—Can any 
of your readers kindly say what was the 
origin of the name Heworth, a suburb of 

| York ? It is styled ‘‘ Heuuarde ” in Domes- 
day Book: Orm had land there. Sant. 


Epw. Hatrron.—Who and what was he ? 
There is a portrait of him engraved by 
W. Sherwin. XYLOGRAPHER. 


Sir Isaac’s WaLk.—In the business part 
of Colchester there is a thoroughfare known 
as Sir Isaac’s Walk. Who was the local 
celebrity whose name is thus celebrated ? 

M. L. R. BRESLAR. 





EPISCOPAL VISITATIONS: ARTICLES OF 
Inquiry.—Can any correspondent refer 
me to publications containing articles of the 
following bishops ?— 

Bell, of Worcester, 1540. 

Wakeman, of Gloucester, 1541. 

Hoper, of Gloucester, 1550. 

Brooks, of Gloucester, 1554. 

Cheyney, of Gloucester, 1562. 

Bullingham, of Gloucester, 1581. 

Goldsborough, of Gloucester, 1598. 


Ravis, of Gloucester, 1604. 
F. 8S. Hockapay. 








Highbury, Lydney. 


CHAPEL LE Frita.— Could any of your 
correspondents give me trustworthy infor- 
mation as to the meaning of ‘“‘le Frith” 
in the place-name Chapel le Frith? I have 
been told that the name means ‘‘ Chapel in 
the Wood,” but my informant could not 
explain how this meaning was arrived at. 
Here in Devon we are familiar with the word 
vraith, and in Somerset they have vreath, 
which is usually applied to the brushwood 
cut for firing. Is it possible that frith may 
be the harder northern pronunciation of the 
same word ? Oswatp J. REICHEL. 

Alaronde, Lympstone. 
| _[‘*Le” is probably “near,” as explained earlier in 

‘N. & Q7] 


M. DE CALONNE’S HOvwsE IN PICCADILLY.— 
In that excellent work ‘Round About 
Piccadilly and Pall Mall’ Mr. H. B. Wheatley 
at p. 37 identifies Nos. 146 and 147 as cover- 
ing the site of the handsome building erected 
by Charles Alexandre de Calonne when he 
fled to this country in 1787. It may be of 
interest to note that the contents of the 
mansion were sold 13 May, 1793, and eleven 
following days by Skinner & Dyke, on the 
premises, ‘‘the extremity of Piccadilly.” 
The pictures were not included in this cata- 
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logue, so presumably they were sold at the 
date named by Mr. Wheatley—March, 1795. 
Was this sale also held on the premises ? 
It is said (‘Memorials of Christie’s,’ W. 
Roberts, i. 19) to have been conducted by 
the same firm. ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


PRINCE RvuPERT.—There is a legend that 
the Prince, riding by Shepperton Church, 
fired a pistol at the weathercock and hit it. 
This being considered an accident he fired 
again, and brought the weathercock down. 
I cannot find any authority for this story, 
and ask for help. J. J. FREEMAN. 


GOLDSMITH AND Hackney.—It appears 
that Oliver Goldsmith in 1762 was lodging 
in Canonbury. Is there any record extant 
of the celebrated dramatist showing his 
occasional visits to the neighbouring village 
of Hackney. Milton and Charles Lamb are 
connected with this old borough, and I am 
anxious to discover whether Samuel Johnson 
and Goldsmith and their coterie paid occa- 
sional trips to its rustic shrines. 

M. L. R. Brestar. 


Replies. 


GEORGE BUBB DODINGTON AND HIS 
LITERARY CIRCLE. 
(10 S. xii. 461, 504; 11S. i. 70, 443.) 


I HAVE a long series of letters from Charles 
Ray (domestic chaplain to Robert Butts, 
Bishop of Ely) from 1722 to 1750, written 
to his cousin, my great-grandfather, Samuel 
Kerrich, D.D., Vicar of Dersingham, Nor- 
folk. In the course of a long letter, dated 
29 August, 1741, Ray says: ‘‘ The Dialogue 
between Earle and Doddington is admired 
in that it is so like Earle’s manner of ex- 
pressing himself.” I have no means of 
ascertaining whether this peculiar example 
of the literature of the time has ever ap- 
peared in print. It is as follows :— 


A DIALOGUE BETWEEN G. EARLE, Esq., AND B— 
1 


DODDINGTON. 1741. 
E. My Dear Pall Mall, I hear you are got in 
Favour 


And please the Duke by your late damnd 
Behaviour, 

I live with Walpole—You live at his Grace’s, 

And thus thank Heaven we have exchangd 
our Places. 

D. Yes—on the great Argyle I often wait, 
At charming Sudbrook, or in Bolton Street : 
In Wit, or Politics, he is good at’ either, 
. We pass our independent Hours together ! 





E. 


By G-d that’s heavenly! so in turn you talk, 

And round the Groves at charming Sudbrook 
walk ; 

And hear the Cuckow and the Linnet Sing, 

Lord G-d!—that’s vastly pleasant in the 
Spring. 

Dear Witty Marlborow street, for once be wise, 

Nor Happiness you never knew despise. 

You ne’er enjoyd the Triumph of Disgrace, 

Nor felt the Dignity of Loss of Place. 

Not lost my Place! yes but I did by G-d! 

Tho’ y™ Description on’t is mighty Odd : 

I felt no Triumph, found no Dignity, 

I cryd, and so did all my Family. 

What ! shed a Tear because you lost.a Place ! 

Sure thou art the lowest of the lowest Race, 

God’s! is there not in Politics a time, 

When keeping Places is the greatest Crime ? 

Yes, Yes, that Doctrine I have learnt long 
since, 

I once resign’d my Place about the Prince, 

But then I did it for a better Thing, 

And got by that the Green Cloth for the King. 

Thou hast no Taste for popular Applause, 

Which follows those that join in Virtue’s 
Cause : 

Argyle and I are prais’d by every Tongue, 

The Burden of each free born Briton’s Song ! 

You, and the Duke.—d’ye think you are 
popular ? 

By G-d they lye that tell you that you are: 

Walpole now has got the Nation’s Voice 

The People’s Idol, and their Monarch’s Choice ! 

When the Excise Scheme shall no more be 
blam’d, 

When the Convention shall no more be nam’d, 

Then shall your Minister and not till then, 

Be popular with unbrib’d Englishmen. 

The Excise and the Convention ! 
your Blood ! 

You voted for them both, and thought them 
good: 

Or did not like the Triumph of Disgrace, 

And gave up your Opinion, not your Place. 

To Freedom and Argyle I turn my Eyes! 

For them I fell, for them I hope to rise, 

And after Years in Ignominy spent, 

I own my Crime,—I blush,—and dare repent. 

S' of Repentance there’s one charming kind, 

But that’s the voluntary and resign’d : 

Yours is a damn’d enfore’d Reluctance, 

A Newgate Malefactor’s after Sentence : 

Who sighs because he has lost the power to 
sin, 

As you repent, that you're no longer in. 

But since we are Rhiming, pray for once hear 


D-mn 


me 
Whilst I like other Poets prophesy : 
Whenever Walpole dies, (and not before) 
Then shall Arg—e come into power : 

And when he shall be paid his long Arrear, 
And got once more £9000 P’ year. 

When every Campbell that attends his Grace, 
Shall be restor’d to Parliament and Place, 
When every Scotch man in his train is serv’d, 
One English man may chance to be preferrd. 
This is a truth, I know it to my Cost, 

Tis he can tell it who has felt it most. 


ALBERT HARTSHORNE. 
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‘ RAPE OF PROSERPINE,’ BY PAUL VERON- 
ESE (11 S. i. 328, 398).—I have compiled, 
but not yet published, a classified list of 
Italian pictures (earlier than 1580) with 
subjects relating to. ancient mythology and 
history ; so I am able to assert that Paul 
Veronese never painted ‘The Rape of 
Proserpine.’ The subject occurs in the 
School of Lionardo, and was also treated 
by Dosso Dossi (Mells Park), Padovanino 
(Venice Academy), and Jacopo Bassano 
(Doria Panfili Gallery). A beginner may 
have taken the last-named picture (photo- 
graphed by Anderson, No. 5363) for a Paul 
Veronese. S. REINACH. 

Paris, 4, Rue de Traktir. 


LonpoN CHILDREN’S OvTDOOR GAMES 
(11 S. i. 483).—From Principat SALMon’s 
list I miss the following :— 

1. Woggle, a game on the principle of 
cricket, but played with a short piece of 
wood instead of a ball, and holes instead of 
wickets. 

2. Tip-cat, which I saw played a few 


days ago in a City lane. 
Wo. H. Pret. 


3. Prisoners’ base. 

** ARABIS””’; ‘‘ THiuaspr” (11S. i. 406).— 
‘** Arabis * is presumably the Greek ’ApaPis. 
It could not be for ‘‘[in] Arabis locis,” 
though strange things have happened before 
now in botanical nomenclature. OAdoms 
(or 6Adorc) is explained by Pape and Liddell 
and Scott as a kind of cress, the seeds of 
which were crushed and used as mustard. 
They offer a derivation from @Adw (crush). 
Liddell and Scott give as a further sug- 
gestion ‘‘ shepherd’s purse.” Bishop Cooper, 
* Thesaurus Lingue Romane et Britannice,’ 
1573, has, s.v. Thlaspi (which is there spelt 
Thlapsi), *“‘ An herbe called also Nasturcium 
tectorum, Capsella, and Scandulacium. It 
hath the smacke of mustarde seede, and 
therefore it is called Sinapi rusticum.” 
Bailey’s ‘ Forcellini’ calls thlaspi “ mithridate 
mustard.” ‘‘ Drabe ” is described in Faber’s 
‘ Thesaurus’ as “‘ nasturtium orientale.” 

To determine the precise equivalents in 
modern scientific classification to the terms 
employed by Greeks and Romans to de- 
scribe their own fauna and flora is a very 
difficult business. An interesting work in 
this line is Prof. D’Arey Thompson’s 
‘Glossary of Greek Birds,’ published some 
years ago by the Clarendon Press. But one 
may sympathize with the practical method 
said to have been followed as an under- 
graduate by a distinguished Cambridge 
classical scholar, who, as the legend runs, 





when under examination made a point of 
translating every Greek or Latin name for a 
bird by siskin, and every name for a tree 
(or plant ?) by galingale. 
Epwarp BENSLY. 
[Replies also acknowledged from Mr. JOHN 
HODGKIN and Mr. Tom JONEs.] 


“Trart” (11 S. i. 466, 497).—This word 
is in use in North Wiltshire at the present 
time (I have heard it several times recently) 
with the significance of something “* sharp.” 

It is described in ‘A Glossary of Words 
used in the County of Wiltshire,’ by Y. E. 
Dartnell and the Rev. E. H. Goddard : 
1, painfully tender—sore, as a wound ; 
2, stinging, as a blister; 3, tart, as beer 
turning sour. 

See also Aubrey, ‘ Nat. Hist. Wilts,’ p. 22, 
*‘it is so cold and fort,” applied to a river, 
and “‘ it is so acrimonious,” p. 28. 

T. S. M. 


I have met with the word “‘teart” in 
Gloucestershire, where it means something 
that smarts or is painful. If any one is 
suffering from a wound or a sore spot, the 
question there will be, not ‘‘ Does it hurt ?” 
but “Is it teart ?”’ as an expression of sym- 
pathy. J. BAGNALL. 


Is not this word the adjective “‘teart ” 
used as a substantive ? The word (pro- 
nounced ‘‘teert’’) used to be continually 
heard in Gloucestershire when I lived in 
the Cotswold district, and can hardly have 
become obsolete yet. _A painful cut, boil, 
or wound, too tender to be touched, was 
always described as ‘terrible teart.” The 
stinging sensation inflicted by severe cold 
would often draw forth some such greeting 
as ‘‘ Zharp this marnin’, zur, yent it? I 
d’vind it main teart to the vengers.” 

CHARLES GILLMAN. 

Church Fields, Salisbury. 


BuFF AND BLvE As Party Cotovurs (11 8. 
i. 486).—I am glad, in response to W. M.’s 
request, not only to point to, but supply, 
an early allusion to Mrs. Crewe’s historic 
toast, which should fairly be held to settle 
the matter as against either ‘‘that rascal 
Wraxall”’ or any subsequent narrator who 
trusted to hearsay or memory. In Parker’s 
General Advertiser of 20 May, 1784, it was 
recorded :— 

‘*Mrs. Crew’s Ball in honour of Mr. Fox’s 
victory, was the most pleasant and jovial ever 
given in the circle of high life ; and united all the 
charms of elegance, ease, and conviviality. The 
company (which included the Prince. of Wales) 
was select, though numerous, and assembled 
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about ten o’clock in blue and buff uniforms.... 
After supper Captain Morrice was placed in the 
chair, and sang the ‘ Baby and Nurse’ in his 
very best stile, and the Fair Assembly chorussed 
with the most heartfelt spirit. The Ladies then 
drank his health, and cheered him three times 
with true festive glee; upon which Captain M., 
after thanking the fair company for the honour of 
their charming approbation, gave as a toast— 

Buff and Blue, and Mrs. Crew ; 
which Mrs. Crew very smartly returned in a glass 
with— 

Buff and Blue, and all of you.” 

This disposes of the more romantic story 
of how the Prince of Wales (afterwards 
George IV.) 

“after supper concluded a speech sparkling 
with gallantry by proposing, amidst rapturous 
acclamation : 

Buff and Blue, 

And Mrs. Crewe. 
To which the lady merrily replied : 

Buff and Blue, 

And all of you.”’ 
But it is easy, of course, to see how a tale:of 
this kind grows with gossip. 

ALFRED F. RoBBINs. 


Fiax Bourton (11 S. i. 389, 488, 497).— 
The explanation of a place-name does not 
depend upon whether it is acceptable or not. 
It depends solely upon evidence. 

The guess that Bourton is short for 
Bournton is idle; for if this were the case, 
such a spelling could be found. And there 
would then be evidence, and speculation 
would cease. 

Meanwhile, we know that the name is 
not uncommon. There is a Bourton in 
Berkshire, and another in Gloucestershire, 
both found in Anglo-Saxon charters. 

In Birch, ‘ Cartularium Saxonicum,.’ i. 516, 
in a charter dated 821, we find ‘‘ Scriuen- 
ham, Burgtun,” &c. This refers to Bourton 
near Shrivenham, Berkshire, in which Bour- 
stands for burg, another spelling of burh, 
which is now spelt borough. It therefore 
means “‘ borough-town.” 

In the same, iii. 37, we find ‘‘ to burhtune”; 
where burhtune is the dative of burhtun, as 
The reference is to Bourton-on- 
the-Water in Gloucestershire. Hence this 
likewise means ‘‘ borough-town.” 

These two independent examples at once 
establish the probability that the same 
explanation is applicable to other cases. 

The spelling with ow proves nothing at all ; 
Burton is a form that arose in the thirteenth 
century, and Bourton is a later form, 
commoner in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. This is easily verified by referring 
to the ‘N.E.D.’ or: to Stratmann. In 


Chaucer’s ‘Wife of Bath’s Tale,’ D. 870, 
we find the plural burghes; and in ‘ Lyd- 
gate’s Minor Poems,’ p. 210, we find the 
plural bourghes. The modern pronunciation 
is no sure guide, because in a large number 
of instances it has been affected by the 
insinuating influence of the usual spelling. 
Any one who desires further information 
will find it in Ellis’s great work on ‘ English 
Pronunciation’; he convincingly shows 
that the Anglo-Saxon u was replaced by the 
Norman ow in hundreds of instances, chiefly 
in the thirteenth century or later. 
WALTER W. SKEarT. 


Duncan LiIpDEL AND Jo. PorTINIus 
(11 S. i. 447).— Dr. Irving, in a brief 
sketch of Dunean Liddel contained in his 
‘Lives of Scottish Writers,’ implies that he 
wrote various mathematical and _ astro- 
nomical treatises as well as the medical 
publications which generally appear after 
his name. The ‘ Propositiones Astronomice * 
was no doubt one of the treatises to which 
Irving refers. His sketch, however, deals 
mainly with the medical works which Liddel 
produced. Potinius is not mentioned ; 
neither is Schindler nor Volcer. Even 
Moreri apparently knows them not. 

Is there not some mistake about Schindler? 
No. 10 in Mr. ANDERSON’S query appears 
to be the title of some sort of funeral oration 
or order of service at the death of Schindler 
in 1604. Yet in Darling’s ‘Cyclopedia 
Bibliographica’* it is distinctly stated that 
Prof. Valentine Schindler of Helmstadt did 
not die until 1611, some years after Liddel 
had returned to Scotland. Which of the 
two dates—1604 or 1611—is correct ? Or 
were there two professors named Schindler 
in succession at Helmstadt? W. Scort. 


Watt-Parers (11 S. i. 268, 350).—The 
printing of paper for wall coverings seems 
to have become an established industry in 
England at the close of the seventeenth 
century. Houghton, ‘A Collection for Im- 
provement of Industry and Trade,’ 30 June, 
1699, states :— 

“The next in course is printing, which is said to 
be known in China and other eastern countries long 
before it was known in Europe: But their printing 
was cutting their letters upon blocks in whole pages 
or forms, as among us our wooden pictures are cut: 
And a great deal of paper is now-a-days so printed 
to be pasted upon walls, to serve instead of hang- 
ings; and truly if all parts of the sheet be well and 
close pasted on, it is very pretty, clean, and will 
last with tolerable care a great while; but there 
are some other done by rolls in long sheets of thick 
paper made for the purpose, whose sheets are 





pasted together to be so long as the height of a 
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room; and they are managed like woollen hangings; 
and there isa great variety with curious cuts which 
are cheap, and if kept from wet, very lasting.” 

In 1702 wall-paper is advertised in The 
Postman :— 

‘* At the Blue Paper Warehouse in Aldermanbury 
(and nowhere else) in London, are sold the true 
sorts of figur’d Paper Hangings, some in pieces of 
12 yards long, others after the manner of real 
Tapistry, others in imitation of Irish stitch, flower’d 
Damasks, &c.” 

In 1752 The Covent Garden Journal 
states :— 

“Our printed paper is scarcely distinguished 
from the finest silk, and there is scarcely a modern 
house which hath not one or more rooms lined with 
this furniture.” 

Ruys JENKINS. 


SHAKESPEARE: ‘‘MontTyoy ET St. DEN- 
Nis” (11 S. i. 447).—At the Battle of Agin- 
court in 1415, when a certain knight of 
France hurled himself and his horsemen upon 
the English archers, his battle-cry was 
**Montjoie! St. Denis!’* This incident, 
derived from contemporary chroniclers, and 
related in several popular English histories, 
proves that the French war-cry must have 
been in use long before Shakespeare’s day. 
See Brewer’s ‘Dictionary of Phrase and 
Fable,’ p. 856. According to Brewer, even 
the kings of England had as their war-cry 
** Montjoie St. George.” W.S. S. 


: 


*“WortH” IN PuacE-Names (11 S. i. 
389, 458).—A more probable derivation of 
the word is that from O.E. weorthan, pre- 
served in Scott’s ‘‘ Woe worth the chase,” 
&c. It thus corresponds to the Norfolk 
a Being, familiar to readers of ‘ David Copper- 
field, and more satisfactorily explains such 
words as Padworth, Tadworth, the place 
of toads or frogs. Cp. Molesworth ? 

H. P. L. 


LonDON TAVERNS IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY: ‘“‘ THE Cock TavEeRN” (10 S. 
xii. 127, 190, 254, 414; 1158. i. 190, 472).— 
There is, I think, a slight error in Mr. Upat’s 
interesting reminiscences of ‘‘The Cock ” 
in Fleet Street. He says that “the gilt 
effigy * (claimed to be of Grinling Gibbons’s 
carving) “‘reappeared in its old place over 
the doorway ” of the premises occupied on 
the south side of Fleet Street, which were 
built in the place of the old tavern on the 
north side. The Cock sign, however, outside 
22, Fleet Street, is, I believe, but a facsimile 
of the original, now in the grill-room. 
This I learnt from personal inquiries some ten 
years ago, and I was informed that a portion 
of the original bird had been cut away, for 








the purpose of more conveniently fixing it 
in its place. 

A few years before the reign of the “ plump 
head waiter,” a pleasant picture of the 
tavern is afforded by a peep into ‘The 
Epicure’s Almanack ’ of 1815 :— 

‘* How we came to think of the Cock at Temple 
Bar, by daylight, we cannot tell. It has the best 
porter in London, fine poached eggs and other 
light things seldom called for before seven or 
eight in the evening. There are two good reasons. 
for this: 1stly, the room at Mid-day is almost as 
dark as Erebus, so that the blazing-faced Bar- 
dolph himself would hardly be able to quaff a 
tankard by the light of his own countenance. 
2ndly, the situation of the Cock is just half way 
between the heart of the city and the purlieus of 
Covent Garden and Drury Lane....One box at 
the end of the room is occupied by a knot of 
sages who admit strangers into their fraternity 
on being presented with a crown bowl of punch. 
Mine host used to smoke his pipe among them 
nightly. Marsh, the oyster-man, attends here 
the whole season with his Natives, Miltons and 
Pyfleets : he hath the constancy of the swallow, 
and in the opening of the shells the dexterity of 
the squirrel.’ 

But some considerable time before Tenny- 
son patronized the chops and steaks and the 
port of the old tavern, to say nothing of its 
oysters, and long before the poet jocularly 
resented on a certain occasion the omnibus 
conductor’s remark ‘‘ Full inside” as he 
entered the vehicle after a meal in which the 
flavour of the meat was quite independent 
of sauces, William the head waiter had 
been known to habitués of the place. A 
writer in The Sportsman’s Magazne of, 
I think, the year 1857 (p. 104), says that he 
‘‘had, like others, no thought superior to the 
Cock stout from the glass....William knew our 
ways, and Charles was getting intothem. Weare 
inclined, however, to give our more particular 
directions to James. We think the Cock chops 
superior to the steaks,” &c. 

Charles, who for twenty years had been 
well known to a large circle of barristers and 
journalists who dined daily at ‘‘ The Cock,” 
and whose real name was Edward Thorogood, 
died in July, 1905, having been the successor, 
as head waiter, of Tennyson’s ‘‘ William.” 

J. HotpEN MacMiIcHaet. 

Wroxton Grange, Folkestone. 


KEMPESFELD, HaAampstEaD (11 S. i. 409, 
478).—Pror. SKEAT and the ‘N.E.D.’ 
had already been consulted, and it is accepted 
that A.-S. cempa became Middle English 
kempe, meaning a fighter, a warrior; but 
one desires to find out whether in some cases 
land named from association with the words 
owes its origin to having been occupied or 
owned by a warrior of the local manor, 
soldiers provided by the manorial lord, 
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or from the ownership of one having Kemp 
for his surname. Of course after the fif- 
teenth century places newly named ‘‘ Kemp’s 
field ** would denote such designation to be 
due to possession or holding ; but when the 
field-name dates from a much earlier period, 
it would seem likely that the land was 
attached to an official post rather than to an 
individual. For instance, Parker’s Field 
and Parkershouse would be the official holding 
of the parker or park-keeper. The point is 
one upon which the late Prof. Copinger 
might have thrown the light of historical 
facts. Camping fields were what might 
now be termed “sport-grounds” or ‘re- 
creation fields,” not, as might be supposed, 

laces where warriors pitched their tents. 
t should also be borne in mind that many 
of the place-names now beginning with 
Kemp, Kem, or Ken were certainly not 
named from association with a Kempe, the 
earlier spellings being such as Kemys or 
Chenys. 

In the absence of evidence of a manorial 
warrior holding his field, like a knight, by 
virtue of his fighting services, I would note 
that in 1205 Kempe the ‘‘ Bowmaker ” 
had a grant of a small holding until the King 
could provide for him by marriage. In this 
case the lands were to be worth 50 shillings 
annually, and were worth 5. 10s. 6d. in 
1277, by which time they belonged to the 
burgesses of Newcastle, Northumberland. 
This Kempe seems to have been so named 
from actually being a warrior, acquiring his 
lands by both using his bow and making 
bows for other royal archers. 

FRED. HircHin-KeEemp. 

51, Vancouver Road, Forest Hill, S.E. 


Some years ago I remember writing to a 
friend whose singular address was Camps- 
bourne, Hornsey—the place being numbered, 
but without the addition of “Street” or 
“« Terrace.” N. W. Hitt. 


_ “Onion”: 17s PronuNcIATION (11 S. 
i. 485).—It may not be amiss to add the 
Scottish “ingan” to the forms already 
given. Two literary examples of standard 
value illustrate the usage in the Lowlands of 
Scotland. The earlier occurs in Allan 
Ramsay’s satire ‘The Last Speech of a 
Wretched Miser,’ in which the victim is 
made to utter this confession :— 
Altho’ my annual rents would feed 
Thrice forty fouk that stood in need, 
I grudg’d myself my daily bread ; 
And if frae hame, 
My pouch produc’d an ingan head, 
To please my wame. 





The other notable example of the form is 
in the second chapter of ‘A Legend of 
Montrose,’ where Dugald Dalgetty, discussing 
the religious difficulties he encountered on 
the Continent, states his dissatisfaction 
with the Dutch pastor who reminded him 
that Naaman, an honourable cavalier of 
Syria, had followed his master into the 
house of Rimmon. The redoubtable captain 
proceeds with his sturdy apologia as follows : 

‘* But neither was this answer satisfactory to 
me, both because there was an unco difference 
between an anointed King of Syria and our 
Spanish colonel, whom I could have blown away 
like the peeling of an ingan, and chiefly because 
I could not find the thing was required of me by 
any of the articles of war ; neither was I proffered 
any consideration, either in perquisite or pay, for 
the wrong I might thereby do to my conscience.” 

In the ‘Scottish Dictionary’ Jamieson 
gives the variant ‘‘ingowne” from the 
MS. ‘ Registers of the Council of Aberdeen,’ 
v. 16, his entry standing thus: ‘* ‘ Requirit 
to tak out the ingownis quhilk ves in the 
schip in poynt of tynasle,’ 7.e., on the very 
point of being lost.” THomMAS BAYNE. 


Another pronunciation of ‘‘ onion” used 
to be ‘‘inguns.” I recollect it as a child ; 
I am now close on sixty years. 

In ‘ Gaieties and Gravities,’ by James and 
Horace Smith, 1826, there is an amusing 
tale about the steamboat from London to 
Calais, and there you read these words of the 
young Cockney: ‘“‘I’ve got a cold beefsteak 
and inguns in this here a _ 


Grey Famiry (11 S. i. 469).—Under 
Kent in G. E. C.’s ‘Complete Peerage’ 
it is stated that Richard Grey, Earl of Kent, 
died 3 May, 1524, ‘‘ at bis house in Lumberd 
Street, London, at the sign of the George.” 
The next successor to the title, Sir Henry 
Grey, de jure Earl of Kent, died 24 Septem- 
ber, 1562, ‘‘at his house ¢éalled Graye 
Hassetts in the Barbican.” 

Would not the Inquisitions post mortem 
help Mr. McMurray ? 

The Greys of Werke held property in 
Aldersgate Street in the seventeenth century. 

E. A. Fry. 


NoTTiNGHAM EARTHENWARE TOMBSTONE : 
CoADE AND ARTIFICIAL STONE (11 S. i. 189, 
255, 312, 356, 409, 454)—This correspond- 
ence has diverged somewhat from the subject 
of my original inquiry, which thus far has 
not been answered. An earthenware head- 
stone, of something like orthodox dimensions, 
exists in St. Mary’s Churchyard, Nottingham, 
bearing inscriptions dated in 1707 and 1714, 
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and I still anxiously await information as | 


to whether earlier, or even as early, examples 
exist elsewhere. | 
to reply claimed familiarity with all the | 
churchyards in the Potteries, yet had never | 
seen any earthenware memorial sufficiently | 
large to be described as a tombstone or | 
headstone. Moreover, no _ correspondent | 
definitely cites early examples of any type. | 

On the other hand, Church, in his work | 
on ‘English Earthenware,’ states that | 
earthenware headstones exist in several | 
churchyards in the Potteries (Burslem and | 
Wolstanton being mentioned) bearing in- 
scriptions dated from 1718 to 1767—an odd 
one being as late as 1828. As Church’s | 
‘Handbook ’* was published but a quarter 
of a century ago (in 1884, to be exact), it is 
inconceivable that none of them survives | 
to-day. A. STAPLETON. | 

39, Burford Road, Nottingham. 





A monument to Edward Wortley Montagu, 
made of Coade’s Lithodipyra, is in the west 
walk of the Cloisters of Westminster Abbey. 

A. H. S$. 


** LITERARY Gossip” (11S. i. 208, 333).— 
Mr. WALTER Scott’s contention that this 
description of newspaper article existed in 
substance, if not in name, ‘‘ well back into 
the eighteenth century” might, I think 
easily be made to read ‘‘to the beginning | 
of the eighteenth century.” Speaking of 
Cave’s founding of The Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine in 1730-1, the ‘D.N.B.’ says :— 

“The periodical was to comprise varieties of all 
kinds...... Some of the early numbers were said to | 
be printed by ‘Edwerd Cave, jun.,’ an imaginar 
nephew, others ‘printed for R. Newton,’ and, 
sometimes, he falsely described himself as ‘Sylva- 
nus Urban, of Aldermanbury, Gent.’ His maga- 
zine was a vast ———— upon the gossiping and 
abusive papers of the time.” 

N. W. Hitt. 





New York. 


The term “Literary Gossip” is surely 
sufficiently elastic to include ‘The State of 
Learning,’ a page of announcements and 
personal paragraphs contained in ‘The 
History of the Works of the Learned or an 
Impartial Account of Books Lately Printed 
in all Parts of Europe. With a particular 
relation of the State of Learning in each | 
country.’ The volume before me contains | 
the twelve monthly parts of 1700, but it| 
was first published January, 1699. Are not | 
the following extracts ‘‘ literary gossip ” ?— | 

“The Abbot Fontanini, Library keeper to the 
Imperial Cardinal, is upon finishing his ‘ History 
of Aquileia,’ which will contain a collection of | 





the inscriptions of that city and of the adjacent 
parts, most of which were never before printed ; 


The first correspondent | tozether with the Profane and Ecclesiastical 


History of Aquileia and all Friuli, in folio.” 

**All Mr. Dryden’s Plays much corected, are in 
the Press, pm will be published within two 
months in two volumes in folio.” 

If it is not already familiar to them, 
‘Claudius Clear,” or the contributors who 
have discussed this matter, are welcome to the 
sight of this volume. ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


There is abundant evidence to support 
Mr. W. Scort’s contention that 

** Although as a heading ‘ Literary Gossip’ may 
not have been in use until the second half of the 
nineteenth century, it is clear that the information 
denoted by that title was common long before the 
century began.” 

A very striking example can be afforded 
from a single issue of Mist’s Weekly Journal, 
or Saturday’s Post, which, at the time, was 
under the editorial control of Defoe. On 
18 November, 1721, after opening its budget 
of London news and gossip with the lament, 

“The Town was never known to be so thin 
within the Memory of Man; not half of the 
Members are come up, and we see a Bill upon 
almost every Door,” 
it gave inter alia the following items of 
literary intelligence :— 

‘* Ambrose Philips, Esq., a Westminster Justice, 
has a new Tragedy upon the Stocks, to be launched 
this Winter. “T'was this Gentleman who obliged 
the Town with the beautiful Translation of the 
Andromache, by Laurie, and we are in hopes he 
has chosen another piece by the same author. 

“Sir Richard Steele proposes to represent a 
Character upon the Stage this season, that was 
never seen there yet: This Gentleman has been two 


| Years a dressing, and we wish he may make a good 


Appearance at last. 

‘*The celebrated Mr. Pope is preparing a correct 
Edition of Shakespear’s Works; that of the late 
Mr. Rowe being very faulty. 

‘““Our Muscovite Merchants have Advice: that 
M. Servani, who some years ago had his Education 
in this City, and made very great Improvement in 
all polite Literature, is coming over hither with 
a Commission from his Czarish Majesty.” 

There was also a literary flavour about 
these accompanying pieces of theatrical 
gossip :— 

“We hear that the Theatre in the Hay-Market 
where lately the French Strolers us’d to perform, 
will be opened in a little time. for the Diversion 
of the City and Liberty of Westminster. The 
Actors, as well as the Plays, they say, will be 
entirely new, and the whole to be under the 
Management and Direction of that noted Pro- 
prietor, Aaron Hill, Esq. 

“The Company at Drury-Lane have revivd 
four plays this Season, and design to raise up the 
incomparable Tragedy of Phzedra and Hippolytus.” 


ALFRED F. RoBBINs. 
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STRETTELL-UTTERSON (118. i. 448, 477).— 
From a list of auction-sale catalogues 
ranging from 1637 to 1841 it appears that 
three important book-sales took place in 
London in 1832. Two of these were con- 
ducted by Sotheby & Son, and the third 
by Evans. The library disposed of by 
Evans was that of the Rev. Dr. Valpy, a 
distinguished educationist, and head master 
for many years of Reading Grammar School. 
The sale continued, or was advertised to 
continue, for ten days. Dr. Valpy’s library 
was sold in his lifetime. Having retired 
from the mastership of Reading School 
owing to age and infirmity, he went to reside 
with a son in London, and in consequence of 
this change got rid of his library. Does 
this catalogue render any assistance to MR. 
CLEMENTS ? It does not quite tally with 
the one he mentions, but comes pretty near 
it. Dr. Valpy, it should be stated, was a 
great admirer of Shakespeare. On the other 
hand, it must be remembered that E. V. 
Utterson possessed a First Folio Shake- 
speare. W. Scort. 


GEORGE CoLtMAN’s ‘ MAN OF THE PEOPLE,’ 
ABERDEEN, 1782 (11 S. i. 467).—In vol. ii. 
of ‘ Public Characters,’ published in 1801, 
27 pages are devoted to the early life and 
writings of George Colman the younger, who 
was then living. No reference is made to 
the poem on Fox mentioned in ‘ Random 
Records,’ quoted by Mr. P. J. ANDERSON ; 
but mention is made of young Colman’s 
writing some doggerel verses in an album, 
in a post-house at Lawrencekirk. The lines, 
20 in number, are given, but some of them 
would now be hardly considered fit for 
publication. They commence :— 

I once was a student at Old Aberdeen ; 
Little knowledge I got, but a great deal of spleen. 

These album lines are said to have been 
Colman’s first attempt ; and as in ‘ Random 
Records’ he says he wrote the poem on 
Fox immediately after returning from 
Lawrencekirk, that must have been his 
second attempt. 

JOHN BAVINGTON JONEs. 

Dover. 


‘““HowpE MeN”: Rosin Hoop’s MEN 
(11 S. i. 346, 493).—It may not be entirely 
uninteresting to add to Mr. A. RHODES’s 
reply that in the churchwardens’ accounts 
of Stratton, Cornwall, there is mention made 
of persons who went by the name of ‘‘ Robyn 
hode and his men.” In 1536 the church 
received of ‘‘ John Marys and his company 
that playd Robin Hoode Il. 18s. 4d.,”’ and 





in 1538 the still larger sum of 3/. Os. 10d. 
These were munificent gifts for ecclesiastical 
purposes in those days. They probably 
indicate that the players and those who 
hearkened to them were adherents of the 
ancient faith with no ideas of change, but 
they could not be in any sense a guild at- 
tached to the church. Robin Hood, though 
a highly popular character, not only in 
England, but, as we have been informed, 
in the Lowlands of Scotland also, was by 
no means a saintly person, and neither he 
nor his followers were calculated to make a 
religious impression on their neighbours. 
The body of young men referred to were 
probably light-hearted fellows who devoted 
themselves, when time was not pressing, 
to the amusement of their fellow-townspeople. 
Times were, however, rapidly approaching 
when the entertainment of others became 
regarded as something in itself unholy, for 
we find that so early as 1543 Martha Rose 
and Margaret Martin paid three shillings 
for the ‘‘ wode of Robyn Hode is howse.” 
It is impossible to say whether it had been 
pulled down by some local authority, or 
whether the owner had demolished it 
because the sports he had organized in 
former years had ceased to give pleasure. 
N.M. & A. 


‘* BrocHe ” (11 S. i. 389, 475).—From a 
case reported in a Year-Book of 6 Edward II... 
upon whith I am at present working, one 
gathers that a broche was a sword of some 
kind, and not a lance. It is said of a man. 
accused of murder that he struck his victim 
on the head ‘‘dune espeie gest appelle 
Broch et lui fist une playe del longur de 
iiij pouz.”” Objection is taken that the in- 
dictment does not specifically state whether 
“le laminal [v.l., in another report, le 
aumail] feust ou de feer ou dasser,”’ &c. 

W. C. BoLianD. 


Lincoln’s Inn. 


HAMPDEN AND Suip Money (11 S. i. 426, 
492).—Concerning the actual amount of the 
ship money attempted to be levied upon 
Hampden, “ Junius” had a pregnant word 
to say in his Letter to the Printer of The 
Public Advertiser of 28 May, 1770 :— 


‘‘'There is a set of men in this country, whose 
understandings measure the violation of law bythe 
magnitude of the instance, not by the important 
consequences which flow directlyfromthe principle 
....-Had Mr. Hampden reasoned and acted like 
the moderate men of these days, instead of hazard- 
ing his whole future in a law-suit with the crown, 
he would have quietly paid the twenty shillings 
demanded of him,—the Stuart family would 
probably have continued upon the throne, and, 
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at this moment, the imposition of ship-money 
‘would have been an acknowledged prerogative 
of the crown.” 

POLITICIAN. 


COLERIDGE ON FIREGRATE FOLK-LORE 
{11 S. i. 349, 415).—Tne passage in ‘ Frost 
at Midnight ’ can be illustrated from Cowper 
(‘ Tae Task,’ iv. 291-5) :-— 

Nor less amused, have I quiescent watched 
The sooty films that play upon the bars, 
Pendulous, and foreboding, in the view 
Of superstition, prophesying still, 
Though still deceived, some stranger’s near 
approach. 
L. R. M. StrRacHAn. 
Heidelberg. 


[Mrs. B. Surtu also thanked for reply.] 


Tart RAVENSBOURNE (11 S. i. 468).—The 
earliest reference I have to this river, 
although not by name, is 1346. Philipott, 
in his ‘ Villare Cantianum,’ 1659, says of 
Deptford that it was “‘so called from the 
deep Channel of Ravens-purg’d, the River 
that here slydeth into the Thames.” He 
further says that the bridge over this river 
was repaired in the twentieth year of Ed- 
ward III., as appears by a record in the 
‘Tower :— 

‘Quod reparatio Pontis de Depeford, pertinet ad 
homines Hundredi de Blackheath. and non ad 
homines Villarum de Eltham, Moding-ham, and 
Wolwich.” 

Kilburne in his ‘Survey,’ 1659, p. 73, 
describes Deptford as lying “‘ at the north- 
west side of the County by the River Ravens- 
borne and Thames.” 

In December, 1700, there was granted a 

patent by King William ITI. 
‘‘to supply the Inhabitants of the Royal Manors of 
East Greenwich and Sayes Court with good and 
wholesome Fresh Water from the River Ravens- 
bourne, which runs between the said Manors, 
during the term of 500 years.” 

Hasted says that the Romans were well 
supplied with water from the Ravensbourne 
at their camp on Keston Common, where 
the river takes its rise. 

It was in the mouth of this river that the 
Golden Hind (in which Drake circumnavigated 
the earth) was laid up by command of Queen 
Elizabeth, and on board of this ship her 
Majesty visited Drake and knighted him. 

Won. Norman. 

Plumstead. 


The earliest references to the Ravens- 
bourne I have noted are as under :— 

‘““a.p. 1208. Through an inundation of the 
Thames, the whole of the lands on the banks of the 
‘Ravensbourne were flooded.””—Dunkin’s ‘ History 
of Deptford,’ p. 207. 


1373. ‘‘ Humphry de Bohun, Earl of Here- 
ford, Essex, and Northampton, dying 16 Jan., 
1373, an inquisition taken at his death [Inq. p. m. 
46 Edw. III., No. 10, taken at Depford, 6 Feb., 
47 Edw. III., 1373] showed that he owned ‘ also a 
plot of ground near the water called Rendes- 
bourne.’ ’’—Streatfeild and Larking’s ‘ Hundred 
of Blackheath,’ p. 6. 


1570. “‘ There was lately re-edefied a fayre 
Bridge also, over the Brooke called Ravensbourne, 
whiche ryseth not farre of in the Heath above 
Bromley.’’—Lambarde’s‘ Perambulation,’ Ist Ed., 
1576, p. 335. 

In the 1826 edition of Lambarde the same 
reference is slightly varied :— 

“* ....Over the Brooke called Ravensbourne, 
which riseth not farre off at Hollowoods hill, in the 
parish of Kestane, and setting on worke some 
corne milles, and one for the glasing of armour, 
slippeth by this towne into the Thamyse, carying 





continuall matter of a great shelfe with it.’ 


Cuas. Wn. F. Goss. 
Bishopsgate Institute. 


In vol. i. of ‘Court Minutes of the Surrey 
and Kent Sewer Commission,’ recently 
printed by the London County Council, in 
whose custody are the official documents 
of the Commission, the first entry, dated 
3 January, 1569, begins: ‘‘Sessio Sewero 
pro conservacione murorum mariscorum a 
Ravensborne in Comitatu Kanciaad eccle- 
siam de Putney in Comitatu Surreia....’’ 
There are other mentions of the stream 
through the volume, for the publication of 
which gratitude is due to the County Council. 

G. L. APPERSON. 


My grandfather Thomas Fox bought 
property at Lewisham about 1790 which was 
partly bounded by the Ravensbourne stream. 
Probably this is not a sufficiently early 
reference for Mr. Puirip Norman; but [ 
expect the title-deeds, which perhaps are 
accessible, would give references of an earlier 
date. W. H. Fox. 

City of London Club, E.C, 

(Mr. J. HOLDEN MACMICHAEL also thanked for 

reply.] 


Door-KNOCKER ETIQUETTE (11 S. i. 487). 
The summary of the etiquette of door- 
knocking in the Spanish periodical of 1836 
does not seem very wide of the mark, accord- 
ing to my recollections of thirty years later 
than that date. Everybody (in London) 
had a door-knocker, and there was certainly 
a more or less generally understood code 
of knocks. I remember that an old lady, 
who was born at the very beginning of the 
last century, always said, on engaging a new 
footman: ‘‘ Let me hear how you knock ” ; 





{and according to his proficiency in the art 
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: : | 
of rat-tat-tatting, so was he appraised. A 


sonorous and insistent reverberation on the | 
front door was in those days considered a | 
sign of social importance. 

In ‘ The Footman’s Directory and Butler’s | 
Remembrancer; or, The Advice of One- 
simus to his Young Friends,’ London, | 
printed for the Author, and sold by J.| 
Hatchard & Son, 1823, the following in- 
structions are set forth :— 

‘*In knocking at a gentleman’s door, you 
should not ring the bell, unless you see it written 
on a brass plate to do so, except it should be 
at a relation’s of the family which you live with, 
then you always should ring, as well as knock ; 
and also at your own door, as this is a mark 
of respect, and a hint to the family and servants 
that some of the family are come home. Knock 
loud enough to be heard, as some of the halls 
and kitchens are a great way from the front door.”’ 

FRANK SCHLOESSER. 


Kew Green. 


Mr. Ruopes’s concluding query recalls 
to my mind some lines of Colman’s in his 
‘Newcastle Apothecary.’ They may be 
found in ‘The Literary Class-Book,’ a 
volume I used at school in 1853 :-— 

‘* Bolus arrived, and gave a doubtful tap, 

Between a single and a double rap. 

Knocks of this kind 

Are given by gentlemen who teach to dance : 

By fiddlers, and by opera singers : 

One loud, and then a little one behind, 

As if the knocker fell by chance 

Out of their fingers.” 
Harry Hems. 


CoMETS AND PRINCES: JULIUS CSAR 
(11 S. i. 448).—The comet which appeared 
at the time of Cesar’s death has been 
identified. It is believed to have been the 
same as that seen in the time of Justinian 
in 531 a.D., again in the reign of Henry II. 
in 1106, and again in 1680. Its periodic 
time is supposed to be about 574-5 years. 
It is not expected to return again till the year 
2255. See Milner’s ‘Gallery of Nature,’ 
1848, pp. 112-13. W. S. S. 


CHEVALIER DE LAURENCE ON HERALDRY | 
(11 8S. i. 486).—This was undoubtedly the 
author of ‘The Empire of the Nairs’® and 
other works. See ‘D.N.B.,’ s.v. James 
Henry Lawrence. ,. 


James Henry Lawrence, Knight of Malta, 
known as the Chevalier de Laurence, was 
the eldest son of Richard James Lawrence, 
of Fairfield, Jamaica. He studied at Eton, 
but completed his education in Germany. 
On his way home to England, in 1803, he 





was detained in France, with many other 


British travellers, by order of Bonaparte 
on the outbreak of hostilities. He wrote 
several works, and contributed to The 
Pamphleteer, xxiii. 159, an article entitled 
‘On the Nobility of the British Gentry ; 
or, The Political Ranks and Dignities of the 
British Empire, compared with those of 
the Continent ; for the Use of Foreigners in 
Great Britain, and of Britons abroad.’ 
This was published separately, London, 
Nickisson, 1840, 12mo, 5s., and is evidently 
the ‘“‘work on heraldry” mentioned by 
Mr. Forrest Morcan. 

Some references to the Chevalier de 
Laurence will be found in The Gentleman's 
Magazine, February, 1841, p. 206. 

W. Scort. 


“Putt” (11 8. i. 407, 457)—From my 
earliest days I have been accustomed to 
hear that a person who had been ill was 
‘*Much pulled down” or, more shortly, 
** pulled.” G. W. E. R. 


“THE FORTUNE OF War” (11 S. i. 223, 
274).—In what is now named York Road, 
opposite the Maiden Lane Railway Station, 
is a small inn or publie-house called ‘‘ The 
Fortune of War.” I remember when this 
portion of York Road used to be called 
Maiden Lane. Beginning at King’s Cross, 
it crossed Battle Bridge, and passed Maiden 
Lane Station and ‘‘ The Fortune of War,” 
Barnsbury Square being more north on the 
right, and the Roman Road crossing Maiden 
Lane diagonally. 

The name of this little inn, whatever its 
origin, seems peculiarly appropriate to its 
situation ; for, as Thornbury says, London 
tradition considers that Boadicea’s great 
battle with Suetonius occurred here (‘ Old 
and New London,’ ii. 276). Battle Bridge 
would commemorate the British queen’s 
last battle, in which she lost her life ; Maiden 
Lane recording that her two maiden daughters 
(the immediate cause of the war) were with 
her in her chariot (as in the new sculpture 
on Westminster Bridge), and there elso 
perished ; while the Roman Road, running 
west, would be the route by which Suetonius 
hurried up from Wales to save London. 

Pinks mentions that an elephant’s skeleton, 
Roman coins, and a Latin inscription men- 
tioning one of the legions in this battle, have 
been dug up in Maiden Lane ; and Suetonius 
used elephants against the queen of the 
Iceni (‘History of Clerkenwell,’ 1880, 17, 
358, 500, 502, 571). 

As Boadicea’s object was to attack Roman 
London, and she needed water for her troops, 
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the situation near the stream at King’s 
Cross was exactly suitable for her purpose ; 
and in George III.’s reign, when this cross- 
way was laid out, it was proposed to call 
it Boadicea. 

A writer in ‘N. & Q.’ has pointed out that 
Suetonius encamped on the high ground 
overlooking London, now called Barnsbury 
Square, and that the ditch of his square 
camp may still be seen at the back of at 
least one side of the square—a fact which 
I have verified by personal observation. 

Wheatley says that old records refer to 
this road as Maiden Lane (‘ London Past and 
Present,’ 1891, ii. 455); and Smyth says 
that the Maiden Way began on the Roman 
Road (Archeologia, 1846, xxxi. 280). 

This cluster of place-names and corre- 
sponding topographical features, all agreeing 
with the idea that this district was the scene 
of the last great attempt of Britain to throw 


off the yoke of Rome, makes the local inn | 


name of ‘The Fortune of War” a very 
appropriate one. 

Out of what was formerly Maiden Lane 
proceeds a smaller turning called Forum 
Street. L. M. R. 





Hotes on Books, Kr. 


The Cornish Coast (South) and the Isles of Scilly. 
By Charles G. Harper. (Chapman & Hall.) 

Mr. HARPER has a long row of books about 

England to his credit, largely illustrated by him- 

self ; he is an indefatigable searcher after legend 

and architecture. and his latest travels have pro- 
duced a book which will be of real use to the visitor 
and tourist. 

We cannot say that wecan always endorse his 
ideas of taste and humour, and he indulges in 
some sweeping condemnations, e.g., of golfers— 
which we do not regard as justified. However, 
these are matters on which individual opinion 
doubtless differs, and most people can _ profit 
by the author’s keenness to see and hear notable 
things. The book is excellently printed in 
good type, and the illustrations, though somewhat 
sketchy, are generally effective. 

Mr. Harper’s equipment as a traveller is pretty 
good, but he makes a gross mistake in Latin on 
p. 86. ‘‘ Malo quam” does not mean’ “rather 
than,”’ and a schoolboy would not need to reach 
Macaulay's standard to correct the two later 
lines. They should be concerned with “a 
wicked man” in the ablative case, and also “in 
adversity.” 

Jane Austen: Pride and Prejudice. Abridged 
and edited by Mrs. Frederick Boas. (Cambridge 
University Press.) 

The Cambridge Review has given utterance to a 

protest by one of our younger literary hands 

against this book. He represents a feeling which 
we certainly share. The young schoolboy or 


schoolgirl has an ample selection of books already 


from which he can learn reading and composition. 
Good story-books which he will enjoy later—and 
this applies to the vigorous adventure of Scott as 
well as the delicate art of Jane Austen—should 
surely not be spoilt by their employment’as the 
lesson-books of an earlier age. 

Mrs. Boas has reduced the book to “ about half 
its original size,’ and added a few notes. The 
| present reviewer, a great lover of Jane Austen, 
| cannot view the result with equanimity, and hopes 
| that the Cambridge Press will cease truncating 
| classics. He very much doubts if Jane Austen’s 
| works are suitable for the young at all; in fact, 
many grown-up persons find them unutterably 
dull. If this is so, they might be left as they are. 
If it is not so, the negative needs proof in order to 
excuse a volume like this. 





A Collection of Eastern Stories and Legends for 
| Narration or Later Reading in Schools. Selected 
and adapted by Marie L. Shedlock, with a 
Foreword by Prof. T. W. Rhys Davids, and a 
Frontispiece by Wolfram Onslow Ford. (Rout- 
ledge & Sons.) 
Tuis lengthy title is rather a mouthful, and we 
should have been just as well pleased if the 
|‘ Foreword’ had been omitted, and the frontis- 
piece which figures opposite the title-page also left 
to speak for itself. The chief point about the 
stories is not whether they are veracious, but 
whether they are suitable for telling to children. 
As Miss Shedlock has already tried them in that 
way with success, their publication is clearly 
justified. We have read them with pleasure, 
and are glad to think that, just as Western art is 
being revivified by Oriental influences—if all that 
we read is true—so the tales of the East are 
being added to our store of legend. Mr. Marma- 
duke Pickthall and other close students of the 
East have pointed out the delightful humour of 
Oriental tale-telling, which wins some of the 
applause here devoted to the novel. Miss Shed- 
lock’s selections, which represent the essence of 
Buddhism and the earnestness of that creed, have 
also the charm of humour, and of that power of 
make-believe which modern children know, 
perhaps, best through Mr. Kipling’s ‘ Jungle- 
Books.’ 

Miss Shedlock’s ‘Notes on the Stories’ at 
the end show their value, and are much to the 
point. All the stories except the last are told of 
the Buddha (To Be), or the Bodhisatta, and the 
first, we learn, has often been told in connexion 
with a story of Hans Andersen’s. Thus East and 
West meet in a realm in which they have, after all, 
much in common. The achievement of the 
simplicity which is needed for effective telling is 
not easy, as we are often reminded by the Christ- 
mas flood of new fairy-tales, and we congratulate 
Miss Shedlock on her success in an art which has 
become more difficult since it took on itself the 
dignity of a science. 


WE confess that we are somewhat tired of 
anthologies which are produced by competing 
publishers in reckless profusion. We make an 
exception, however, of The Time of the Singing of 
Birds, which Mr. Frowde publishes, and which is 
the result of the joint labours of M. A. P., M. S., 
and G. M. F. Without. any knowledge of the 
persons these initials represent, we may con- 
gratulate the selectors both on excellent taste 
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and on securing some poems guarded by copy- 
vight which add considerably to the charm of the 
volume. 

The frontispiece is derived from Giotto’s picture 
of St. Francis andthe birds at Assisi, and opposite 
the first little poem we find three familiar lines 
on birds from a master of ancient Greece. Two 
chief contributors are Mr. Robert Bridges with 
six pieces, and Father Tabb (whose death is a 
distinct loss to the world of poetry) with seven. 
Of Shakespeare and Tennyson we get four pieces, 
of Wordsworth seven, of Swinburne three. The 
single poems by Francis Thompson and Prof. 
Santayana are notable, though not entirely 
successful in technique; while Mr. Hardy’s 
“ Darkling Thrush’ shows his wonderful power of 
gloomy vision. 

There are two Indexes, one of first lines, and 
another of authors. Such aids ought to appear in 
every book of this sort, but, as they do not, we 
mention their appearance here. 


WE receive four of the earliest copies of the 
Oxford issue of The Prince of Wales Prayer- 
Books, embodying the alterations necessitated 
by the recent accession to that title of Prince 
Edward. We hope that this form will last for 
many years. The books are, as usual, admirably 
produced in every respect, and once more show 
that careful regard both for taste and detail which 
we have learnt to expect from the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 


THE attractive medley of historical, scientific, 
and literary information supplied by the Inter- 
médiaire is as discursive as usual, Ancient and 
modern life are dealt with impartially. Feigned 
marriage by capture, which has barely disappeared 
in Corsica, and up-to-date aviation are con- 
sidered equally worthy of a place in its hospit- 
able pages. Several contributors supply notes on 
mills worked by the tide, others describe the 
signiorial chapels attached to churches, or the 
**trees of liberty ’’ which survive from the days 
of the great revolution. In an answer to a question 
relating to the origin of Norman apple-trees 
reference is also made to the bibliography of 


apple-culture. Nanot’s ‘La Culture du Pom- 
mier a Cidre’ and Truelle’s ‘Les Fruits de 
Pressoir’ are both commended, the second 


specially so. Genealogists will find the notes 
on French families of Scotch or srish origin of 
interest. Remarks on the belief that lepers 
poisoned wells and springs touch on a distressing 
and humiliating subject. The inveterate heartless- 
ness of man to man is also shown when the depor- 
tation of French ecclesiastics during the revolution 
is in question. ‘‘ In 1793 it was decided that the 
déportés should be conducted to Senegal on the 
coast of Africa; it was thought that they would 
return less easily from there than from Switzer- 
land or Spain. Under the Terror those suspected 
were menaced with being sent to Madagascar, and 
there was also question of some part of the 
Barbary coast.’’ The prisoners were, however, 
brought together at Rochefort and embarked 
on two worthless vessels, the Washington and the 
Deux Associés, which could not put to sea on 
account of the presence of the English fleet. 
“* Herded together between-decks, receiving in- 
sufficient and unhealthy food, and treated with 
unheard-of barbarism, the prisoners died by 
hundreds. After Thermidor the survivors were 
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landed, and, in the end, set at liberty.”? In 
1797, when the Directory was preparing the 
political stroke of Fructidor, ‘‘a corvette was 
secretly armed at Rochelle to transport con- 
demned people to Senegal: it was the Vaillante, 
commanded by Lieutenant Jurien de Graviére, 
The day that the pretended conspiracy was dis- 
covered the vessel had been ready for a month, 
but at the last moment the destination was 
changed, and according to the counsels of Les- 
callier, Cayenne was chosen. The first convoy 
only included politicians, but the Décade and the 
Bayonnaise took to Guiana two hundred and sixty- 
three priests ; another vessel was seized by the 
English, and as leaving the ports became danger- 
ous, on account of English cruisers, the other 
déportés, to the number of one thousand one 
hundred and seventy-two, were relegated to the 
islands of Ré and Oléron.’” The phrase ‘“ un- 
heard-of barbarism ’’ can scarcely be exact. It 
was impossible for the men of the eighteenth 
century to outdo some of their predecessors in 
ferocity. But that callousness, combined with 
lack of organization in providing for the needs 
of the unfortunates in their grip, destroyed many 
of their victims slowly and miserably is not to be 
doubted. 


Mr. CHARLES THOMAS-STANFORD, Vice-Chair- 
man of the Council of the Sussex Archeological 
Society, has in the press ‘Sussex in the Great 
Civil War and the Interregnum, 1642-1660.’ The 
book will be published about August by the 
Chiswick Press, and will be fully illustrated. Any 
profits from its issue will be given to the Barbican 
House Fund of the Society above mentioned. 
Subscriptions may be sent to Mr. W. T. Cripps, 
Stanford Estate Office, Brighton. 





Notices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :— 

WE beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print, and to this rule we can make no exception. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 


EDITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to ‘The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. Whenanswer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are reques to 
ee in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘‘ Duplicate.” 

F. ScHLokssER (‘‘ Habacuc est canable de tout”). 
—See Mr. Curry’s reply, 108. x. 314 
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